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speeches into the campaigning states. A group of twenty-seven concilia-
tionists in Washington, including Douglas, Bigler, Fitch, and Sebastian
of the Senate and Hamilton of Texas from the House, signed a printed
circular asking for contributions to pay for circulating Union propa-
ganda.22
Local party situations were as important in these February elections
as they had been in the previous contests. In Virginia, the increasing
hostility between the growing western counties and the ancient tide-
water remained a significant element; the western voters were not in-
terested in becoming part of a cotton oligarchy. In Tennessee, which
was balloting on February 9, the mountain countries at the east had
the same antipathy toward the plans of the lowland planters, and An-
drew Johnson knew their strength and heeded their Union sentiments.
Arkansas and Missouri were voting on the 18th. The former, long
dominated by the family of Senator Robert Johnson with its numerous
henchmen and allies, had overthrown this cabal the previous fall in
a contest led by Congressman Hindman, ousting Johnson from his Sen-
ate seat. Johnson was an ardent secessionist, and his opponents were
with its large German population, was always at odds with the farming
hinterland. The metropolis was naturally pro-Union, for its future lay
more in western development than in association with New Orleans.
North Carolina, which would decide on February 28, presented the
more favorable to the Union. In Missouri commercial, polyglot St. Louis,
most unusual situation. In the Old North state there were signs of a
popular uprising against prewar Bourbons. In the towns a very small
but politically active labor movement was anticipating events. It would
have no interest in a slaveholding confederacy.23
The cause of the Union was ably presented in these states, and the
results were encouraging. In Tennessee the people voted down a call for
a convention, 68,000 to 59,000, and denounced secession, 91,000 to 24,000.
Missouri and Arkansas did likewise a week later, the former by 80,000
majority against secession and the latter by 5,700.24 It was obvious that
the people at large were not secessionists, political agitators to the con-
trary notwithstanding.
These favorable signs did not hasten the action of the Conference
Convention, which wrangled on in secret. Guthrie headed a committee